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Dear Colleague, 


ACT and UNCF (United Negro College Fund) share a mission to successfully get students to and through college so they will 
be prepared to pursue a career path of their choice. We also share a commitment to the effective use of data and analysis to 
support the continuous improvement of this important process. 


As such, ACT and UNCF are proud to once again collaborate on this report, which is an extension of the annual Condition of 
College & Career Readiness series from ACT. This report provides a national snapshot of academic performance among 
African American students in the 2015 high school graduating class who took the ACT® test and addresses questions of 
critical importance to our nation. Are African American high school students adequately prepared for college and career? Are 
younger African American students receiving rigorous instruction in the early grades necessary to prepare them for college 
preparatory courses? Are enough African American students taking core courses that will prepare them for college and 
career. Are their schools offering these needed courses? And are African American students who are ready for college and 
career actually succeeding? 


There's one thing we do know: African American parents overwhelmingly want their children to succeed academically, putting 
them on a path to earn a college degree. UNCF research shows that almost 90% of low- and moderate-income African 
American parents want their children to earn a college degree, and a recent Pew Research Center Survey shows that African 
American and Hispanic parents are significantly more likely than white parents to say it’s essential that their children earn a 
college degree. The Pew survey also notes that high school dropout rates have decreased for African Americans ages 18 to 
24, from 16% in 1993 down to 7% in 2014. Additionally, college enrollment among African Americans has increased during 
this same time period and same age group, from 897,000 to 1.5 million. 


This is all good news. However, significant gaps persist between current levels of achievement and the more equitable levels 
of college and career readiness that are needed. America is faced with classrooms that are trending majority-minority, but the 
teachers don't reflect this: fewer than 20% of public school teachers identify as people of color, contrasted with nearly half of 
public school students, according to the Center for American Progress. Rigorous coursework isn’t readily available in all 
communities—particularly communities of color. Combine these elements and you have the perfect storm of African American 
students not being prepared for the demands of college. 


Progress will require that we look to the evidence of what works for African American students. To that end, this report offers 

several recommendations for improving readiness for African-American students and all students. Some of these 

recommendations include: 

e investing in high-quality early childhood education 

e establishing clear, high, and common academic standards in the classroom 

* collecting more data that provide a true reflection of students’ educational experiences 

e addressing disproportionate discipline for African American students that reduces class time and further hinders college 
readiness 

e investing in a culturally competent and diverse teacher force 

* promoting rigorous exposure and engagement in STEM (science, technology, engineering, and mathematics) fields early in 
students’ academic experiences. 


Particularly alarming to both ACT and UNCF is that among all racial groups, African Americans are least likely to meet 
benchmarks in math and science. This may, in turn, deter students from pursuing STEM-related majors and embarking upon 
careers in this field, which are the ever-growing and highest-paying careers of the 21st century, but that also consistently lack 
diversity. 


ACT and UNCF worked together to share this data report with you, and it is our hope to work with you to increase college 
and career readiness among African American students, so that they are prepared for success on their educational pathways 
after high school. We hope that this report will assist parents, states, districts, schools, and educators who play such important 
and interdependent roles in preparing African American students, and all students, to thrive in education, career and life. 
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Marten Roorda Michael L. Lomax, PhD 
CEO, ACT President and CEO, UNCF 
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The Condition of College & Career Readiness 2075 is the 
ACT annual report on the progress of US high school 
graduates relative to college readiness. This year’s report 
shows that 59% of students in the 2015 US graduating 
class took the ACT® test, up from 57% last year and 49% in 
2011. The increased number of test takers over the past 
several years enhances the breadth and depth of the data 
pool, providing a comprehensive picture of the current 
graduating class in the context of college readiness as well 
as offering a glimpse at the emerging educational pipeline. 


The ACT: Now More Than Ever 


ACT has a longstanding commitment to improving college 
and career readiness. Through our research, our thought 
leadership, and our solutions, we seek to raise awareness of 
issues and best practices aimed at helping individuals 
achieve education and workplace success. As the landscape 
of education and assessment rapidly shifts and state 
education and economic development agendas converge, 
ACT is uniquely positioned to inform decisions at the 
individual, institutional, system, and agency levels. 


As a research-based nonprofit organization, ACT is 
committed to providing information and solutions to support 
the following: 

¢ Holistic View of Readiness. Our research shows that 
the ACT College and Career Readiness Standards can 
help prepare students for college and career success. 
However, we understand that academic readiness is just 
one of several factors that contribute to educational 
success. One 2014 ACT report, Broadening the Definition 
of College and Career Readiness: A Holistic Approach, 
shows academic readiness—long the sole focus of 
monitoring college readiness—as one of four critical 
domains in determining an individual’s readiness for 
success in college and career. Crosscutting skills, 
behavioral skills, and the ability to navigate future 
pathways are also important factors to measure and 
address. Together, these elements define a clear picture 
of student readiness for postsecondary education. To 
encourage progress, the educational system needs to 
monitor and sustain all key factors of success. 

¢ Stability and Validity of Data. ACT is committed to 
maintaining the integrity and credibility of the 1-36 score 
scale, a scale that is familiar to and valued by the many 
stakeholders served by ACT. Leveraging the power of 
longitudinal data means avoiding dramatic shifts in the 
reporting structure. 

e Promoting Access. Serving the needs of our many 
stakeholders is a focal point for ACT. We will continue to 
explore ways to expand college access for all students, 
promoting initiatives to better meet the needs of 
underserved learners and developing solutions and 


services that make a difference in the lives of those we 
serve. Through new avenues such as online testing, 
initiating campaigns targeted at underserved students, 
and supporting organizations aligned with our mission, 
ACT is working to reach and help a greater number of 
individuals. 
¢ Continuous Improvement Without the Need for 
Radical Change. ACT is committed to providing a wider 
range of solutions, across a broader span of life’s decision 
points, in an increasingly individualized manner so that all 
can benefit. This has led us to a mode of continuous 
improvement. However, our goal is to avoid radical change 
so as to assist our users with transition. Our research 
agenda takes into account the changes in education and 
workplace practice and the demographics and evolving 
needs of those we serve. Accordingly, when research and 
evidence dictate, we will continue to make necessary 
changes in our recommendations and/or solutions, 
including discontinuing outdated programs and services, 
to bring clarity to the market. 
e Providing Meaningful Data for Better Decisions. ACT 
is focused on providing better data to students, parents, 
schools, districts, and states so that a// can make more 
informed decisions to improve outcomes. We accomplish 
this goal by taking a holistic view and using consistent 
and reliable historical information, so that individuals and 
institutions have a better context to make critical 
decisions about the journey they have undertaken. 


Using This Report’ 

This report is designed to help educators understand and 

answer the following questions: 

e Are your students graduating from high school prepared 
for college and career? 

e Are enough of your students taking core courses 
necessary to be prepared for success, and are those 
courses rigorous enough? 

¢ What are the most popular majors/occupations, and what 
does the pipeline for each look like? 

e What other dimensions of college and career readiness, 
outside of academic readiness, should educators 
measure and track? 


We sincerely hope this report will serve as a call to action—or 
even as a wake-up call—that our nation’s current policies and 
practices are not having the desired effect of increasing the 
college and career readiness levels of US high school 
graduates. We remain committed to providing more and 
better data so individuals and institutions can make better- 
informed decisions leading to the improved educational 
outcomes we all desire and help more individuals achieve 
education and workplace success. 
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Key Findings 


The Condition of College & Career Readiness 2015— 
African American Students 


College readiness ° 


among African American 
students. Despite a small 
gain from 2014, the 
percentage of African 
American students 
meeting ACT College 
Readiness Benchmarks is 
very low compared to other 
students (pp. 6-8). 


Core course-taking 
patterns and readiness. 
African American students 
who take the 
recommended core 
curriculum are more likely 
to be college ready. 
However, African American 
students who take core or 
more courses are still less 
likely to meet Benchmarks 
than all other students 

(p. 10). 


Academic performance 
in STEM-related 
subjects. Among all racial 
groups, African American 
students are least likely to 
meet Benchmarks in math 
and science. In fact, white 
students are four times 
more likely to meet 
science Benchmarks than 
African American students 


(p. 10). 


Postsecondary 
aspirations. Nearly 85% 
of African American 
students aspire to obtain a 
postsecondary degree. 
While there are wide 
achievement gaps among 
student groups, the desire 
for a credential beyond 
high school is paramount 
for all students (p. 14). 


ACT 


Research demonstrates that academic gaps begin ° 


before high school. Without solid academic 
foundations established in primary and secondary 
school, African American students will continue to 
be academically underprepared for college in large 
numbers.? 


When students are not adequately prepared on 
the K-12 level, they are more likely to need 
remedial or developmental courses in college, 
which offer no course credit, yet students often 
have to pay for these classes. This leads to longer 
completion times and the need for additional 
financial aid, both factors that contribute to higher 
rates of attrition. Unfortunately, research 
demonstrates that African American students are 
more likely to need remedial courses than other 
students and also have significant financial need 
for higher education compared to other students.? 


Colleges and universities consider high school 
course-taking patterns as an important factor in 
admissions decisions, among other issues. 


African American students are more likely to be in 
schools that offer less rigorous courses, which can 
hamper the college admissions process.° 


Guidance counselors play a significant role in 
helping students choose the right courses for 
graduation; however, some schools with fewer 
personnel resources may have high counselor-to- 
student ratios which hinders intrusive and effective 
advising. 


Poor performance in STEM-related subjects may 
deter students from pursuing science- or 
math-related majors and embarking on careers in 
STEM fields. 


STEM fields are driving the economy of tomorrow 
and a continued underrepresentation of African 
American students in the field could have 
long-lasting impacts on the African American 
community and the country at large. 


There is a clear gap between college aspirations 
and readiness outcomes for African American 
students. This is especially troubling given the 
proliferation of careers that require a 
postsecondary degree. 

Extant research from UNCF shows that African 
American parents and community members 
overwhelmingly want African American students to 
obtain a postsecondary education as well.” Any 
effort to increase readiness among these students 
should include those voices. 


Because these achievement gaps begin 
early, it is imperative that states invest in 
high-quality early childhood education. 


Invest in early warning systems that can 
provide prompt feedback to students for 
proper course corrections. 


The secondary-to-postsecondary transition 
can be particularly challenging for African 
American students. Preventing “summer 
melt” requires approaches such as summer 
bridge programs, adequate advising, and 
innovative communication techniques such 
as texting, to help guide and support 
students academically, socially, and 
financially.4 


Efforts must be made at the state and local 
levels to ensure that not only are the right 
courses available, but that they are 
sufficiently rigorous and aligned to 
postsecondary expectations. 


Schools should make the necessary 
investments to increase the number of 
guidance counselors that can help 
students identify the correct courses that 
put them on track to graduate. 


Promote rigorous exposure and 
engagement in STEM activities and fields 
early on in students’ academic experiences. 


The US Department of Education Office 
for Civil Rights data snapshot reveals that 
only 57% of African American students 
attend high schools that have access to the 
full range of math and science courses 
(Algebra |, geometry, Algebra II, calculus, 
biology, chemistry, physics), compared to 
71% of white students.° In order to foster 
engagement and interest in STEM majors 
and careers, all high schools should invest 
in providing high-quality math and science 
offerings for students. 


= 


Promote a college-going culture among 
students at an early age. 

Invest in highly trained counselors that can 
help students navigate the college-going 
process, including institutional fit and 
financial opportunities. 

Promote school tours and camps at local 
colleges to expose students to the 
postsecondary experience. 


African American Students 


Attainment of College and Career Readiness 


e 259,566 African American Percent of 2015 ACT-Tested African American High School 
high school 2015 graduates Graduates Meeting ACT College Readiness Benchmarks by Subject 
took the ACT. 100 


e From 2011-2015, the 
number of ACT test-taking 
African American graduates 
has increased by about 13%. 


64 
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Percent of 2011-2015 ACT-Tested African American High School 
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Near Attainment of College and Career Readiness 


Percent of 2015 ACT-Tested African American High School Graduates 
by ACT College Readiness Benchmark Attainment and Subject 
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ACT 


African American students are 
most likely to meet the English 
ACT College Readiness 
Benchmark and less likely to 
meet the Benchmarks in 
reading, mathematics, and 
science. This pattern is 
consistent across all student 
groups. 


Compared to all students, 
African American students are 
twice as likely to meet zero 
ACT College Readiness 
Benchmarks. 


African American Students 


Participation and Opportunity 


Over the past decade, ACT has Percent of 2011-2015 ACT-Tested High School Graduates 
experienced unprecedented by Race/Ethnicity* 


growth in the number of 


100 
students tested, as well as a 
statewide partnerships in , 1 
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Participation and Opportunity by Subject 


Percent of 2015 ACT-Tested High School Graduates Meeting 
ACT College Readiness Benchmarks by Race/Ethnicity and Subject* 
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African American Students 


Course-Taking Patterns and Benchmark Performance 


Within subjects, ACT has 
consistently found that 
students who take the 


Percent of 2015 ACT-Tested African American High School 
Graduates in Core or More vs. Less Than Core Courses Meeting 
ACT College Readiness Benchmarks by Subject 


recommended core curriculum 100 
are more likely to be ready for 

college or career than those 

who do not. A core curriculum = 
is defined as four years of 
English and three years each of 60 
mathematics, social studies, 
and science! 


Percent 
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A Look at STEM 


Percent of 2015 ACT-Tested African American High School 
Graduates with an Interest in STEM Meeting ACT College 
Readiness Benchmarks by Subject (N = 86,451) 


This chart compares ACT College 
Readiness Benchmark attainment for 
2015 African American high school 


100 graduates nationwide who have an 
interest in STEM majors or 
80 occupations to STEM-interested 
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~ 60 _ ig interested in STEM were more likely to 
8 48 meet the mathematics or science 
a 40 os 36 Benchmarks than all students, when 
5a interest isn't considered (p. 6). 
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0 I greater depth in the Condition of 
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STEM 2074 report. 
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Early Preparation 


ACT research shows that younger students who take rigorous curricula are more prepared to graduate from 

high school ready for college or career. Moreover, our research (The Forgotten Middle, 2008) found that “the level 
of academic achievement that students attain by 8th grade has a larger impact on their college and career 
readiness by the time they graduate from high school than anything that happens academically in high school’ 


Percent of African American Students Meeting ACT College 
Readiness Benchmarks at Three Stages of Academic Development 
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Academic Development 
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In past Condition reports, 
ACT Explore®, ACT Plan®, and 
ACT results all reflected data 
from students testing or 
graduating in the current year. 
This year, ACT Explore 

(8th grade) and ACT Plan 
(10th grade) results reflect 
2015 graduating class 
examinees (both tested and 
not tested with the ACT) when 
they were assessed in 8th and 
10th grades. The goal of this 
change is to describe the 
condition of college and career 
readiness for this year’s 
graduates and their 
counterparts as they 
progressed from 8th grade to 
10th grade and through 
graduation. 


African American Students 


ACT College Readiness Benchmark Attainment 
for Top Planned College Majors: 2015 Graduates 
When students register for the ACT, they can select a college major—from a list of 294 majors—that they plan to 


pursue in college. Among recent ACT-tested high school graduates nationwide, about 80% selected a specific 
planned major, whereas about 20% indicated that they were undecided or did not select a major. 


This table ranks the top (most frequently selected) majors among 2015 graduates. The percentages of students 
meeting the ACT College Readiness Benchmarks are shown for each major. Across these planned majors, there 
are considerable differences in the percentage of students who are ready to succeed in college. 


Major Name 


31 19 13 (i = = 6 


Undecided 25,394 

No Major Indicated 23,607 14 6 4 4 2 
Nursing, Registered (BS/RN) 13,999 31 15 8 ao. 2 
Medicine (Pre-Medicine) 9,044 62 40 oo 28 18 
Business Administration and Management, General 8,885 Se 18 13 11 5} 
Law (Pre-Law) 5,492 40 24 15 12 ri 
Criminology 4,594 29 16 8 8 8 
Athletic Training 4,142 30 16 10 9 3 
Biology, General 4,032 58 36 29 25 16 
Mechanical Engineering 4012 36 20 22 We 10 
Psychology, Clinical and Counseling 3,793 51 30 16 Is 8 
Physical Therapy (Pre-Physical Therapy) 3,698 39 20 14 12 5 
Accounting 3,548 38 19 | 14 i 
Medical Assisting S232 BD) 11 5 5) 1 
Hospital/Facilities Administration 2,781 23 12 6 5 2 
Physical Therapy Assisting 2,568 22 11 a 5 2 
Nursing, Practical/Vocational (LPN) 2,567 Do, 9 5 5) oy) 
Music, Performance 2473 BD 16 9 8 4 
Computer Science and Programming 2,410 52 34 il DT ila 
Graphic Design 2,293 Se WY 10 10 4 
Pharmacy (Pre-Pharmacy) 2,293 51 27 XB} ili 9 
Marketing Management and Research 2,232 40 23 16 13 ui 
Computer Engineering 2,209 41 23 26 19 11 
Psychology, General 2,193 54 34 19 18 10 
Music, General 2,104 Qi 12 9 Tf 4 
Engineering (Pre-Engineering), General 1,998 41 8) 28 292 12 
Biochemistry and Biophysics 1,955 59 Sia 34 Dal 18 
Small Business Management/Operations 1,876 24 13 8 6 3 
Theatre Arts/Drama 1,856 40 22 11 10 6 
Electrical, Electronics and Comm. Engineering infects} 37 20 24 ili 10 


Note: Undecided and/or No Major Indicated are included in the table, if applicable. The former refers to students who 
selected the option Undecided from the list of majors. The latter refers to students who did not respond to the question. 
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ACT College Readiness Benchmark Attainment for the 
Top Planned College Majors with Good Fit: 2015 Graduates 


Many students gravitate toward majors that align with their preferred activities and values. ACT research has 
shown that greater interest-major fit is related to important student outcomes such as persistence in a major or 
college. This table shows, for each planned major, the numbers and percentages of students displaying good 
interest-major fit’, as well as the percentages of students meeting the ACT College Readiness Benchmarks. 
Since only students who completed the ACT Interest Inventory during ACT registration are included here, this 
table shows results for a subset of the students in the prior table. These planned majors vary considerably in the 
percentage of students displaying good interest-major fit and meeting the ACT College Readiness Benchmarks. 
The results highlight the importance of examining multiple predictors of college success and affirm the value of a 
holistic view of college readiness. 


nen” EE 


Undecided No profile available 

No Major Indicated No profile available 
Nursing, Registered (BS/RN) 2,880 | 21 39 19 9 9 | i) 
Medicine (Pre-Medicine) 2,979 | 33 69 46 36 33 2D) 
Business Administration and Management, General 2,764 | 31 39 22 16 iS 7 
Law (Pre-Law) inzAghey || ssi} 51 31 17 18 7 
Criminology 610 13 41 26 9 11 | 4 
Athletic Training 499 | 12 39 20 12 9 | 4 
Biology, General 1,407 | 35 64 40 Bo 28 | 18 
Mechanical Engineering 903 23 39 wD) 24 20 12 
Psychology, Clinical and Counseling 460 12 66 44 20 18 : 11 
Physical Therapy (Pre-Physical Therapy) 581 16 48 96 19 16 8 
Accounting 1,705 | 48 49 2 24 16 8 
Medical Assisting 406 | 13 26 18) 8 W 2) 
Hospital/Facilities Administration 668 | 24 DD) 13 6 5) 2 
Physical Therapy Assisting 241 9 OM 16 9 8 2) 
Nursing, Practical/Vocational (LPN) 360 | 14 29 9 4 5 2 
Music, Performance 783 | 32 42 QD 12 10 8 
Computer Science and Programming 471 20 By) 39 34 a) De) 
Graphic Design EhOay 24: 43 OS) ili 12 6 
Pharmacy (Pre-Pharmacy) 584 | 25 57 34 29 2B} | 12 
Marketing Management and Research 644 | 29 5D) 3 21 18 11 
Computer Engineering 375 17 45 23) 29 24 10 
Psychology, General SOQ AiG 67 48 Di Ds) | We 
Music, General 567 | 27 39 i} 12 11 5) 
Engineering (Pre-Engineering), General 443 | 29 492 24 27 98} 18 
Biochemistry and Biophysics 755 | 39 65 39 36 Si 20 
Small Business Management/Operations 330 18 26 15 8 5 2) 
Theatre Arts/Drama 602 | 32 51 31 1S IS 
Electrical, Electronics and Comm. Engineering 368 | 21 41 2 Ds 18 9 


Note: Undecided and/or No Major Indicated are included in the table, if applicable. The former refers to students who 
selected the option Undecided from the list of majors. The latter refers to students who did not respond to the question. 
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African American Students 


Other College and Career Readiness Factors 


Aligning Student Behaviors, 
Planning, and Aspirations 


Most students aspire to a post-high school 
credential. To help them meet those 
aspirations, educational planning, monitoring, 
and interventions must be aligned to their 
aspirations, begin early, and continue 
throughout their educational careers. 


Activity and Achievement: 
What’s the Connection? 


There are wide-ranging benefits to student 
participation in high school activities. 
Students can develop new skills, broaden 
their experiences, practice social skills, and 
increase their appeal to college admissions 
personnel. In addition, ACT data indicate 
that, regardless of a student's high school 
GPA, involvement in high school activities 
is often associated with higher ACT 
Composite scores. At the same time, 
results typically identity a point of 
diminishing returns, one where many 
activities are associated with a drop in ACT 
scores. The adjacent graph depicts the 
relationship between ACT scores and the 
number of high school activities for 2015 
graduates. 


Percent of 2015 ACT-Tested African American 
High School Graduates by Educational Aspirations 
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Average ACT Composite Score by Number of Activities 
within High School GPA Ranges for 2015 Graduates 


36 


31 


26 


21 


Average ACT Composite Score 


3 4 5 6 7 8 9Q 
Number of High School Activities 


10 1 12 


@® 23.50 300-349 =e 250-299 - 200-249 WM 1.50-199 2 < 1.50 


Note: In some cases, high activity counts may represent low numbers of students, 
giving rise to missing and outlying data points. 
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Other College and Career Readiness Factors 


Early Prediction of High School Outcomes 


Relative Importance of Predictors of 12th-Grade Understanding which student characteristics 

Cumulative High School Grade Point Average can predict future performance is essential to 
=i early identification and support for students at 

| : risk for later academic difficulties. A longitudinal 

research study found that, in 8th grade, the 

most important predictor of 12th grade GPA 


ACT Explore Psychosocial —_ 

Composite and Behavioral was student grades, followed by academic 
Score Factors \ ; 
27% 26% achievement (measured by ACT Explore) and 


psychosocial and behavioral factors (measured 
by ACT Engage® Grades 6-9)."' Demographics 
isemGaraphies (gender, race/ethnicity, and parent education) 
Ber evade 9% and school factors (percent eligible for free/ 
35% reduced lunch eligible and percent minority) 
were less important predictors. These findings 
underscore the value of using multiple 


measures, including academic achievement and 
Note: The data used for this analysis came from a longitudinal sample of 


behaviors, to provide a more holistic approach 
3,768 students from 21 schools who took both ACT Explore and ACT Engage 


Grades 6-9 in 2006, when most students were in 8th grade. Additional waves to assessment that can better assist students 
of data were collected each fall, ending in 2011, when most students should in developing the knowledge and skills needed 
have graduated from high school. The total variance explained in the model was 

R? = O61 for success. 


Academic Achievement, Behaviors, and College Completion 


Percentage Attaining a Postsecondary Degree by ACT and Academic behaviors also matter for college 
ACT Engage College Scores outcomes. Across all ACT College Readiness 
Benchmark levels, students with higher 

ACT Engage College scores (based on the 
mean percentile scores of ACT Engage scales 
Academic Discipline, Commitment to College, 
and Social Connection) attained a 
postsecondary degree within four years of 
college at higher rates than students with 
lower ACT Engage College scores. For 
students meeting three or four Benchmarks, 
those with high ACT Engage College scores 


Percent 


0 Benchmarks 1 or 2 Benchmarks 3 or 4 Benchmarks attained a timel sts ndary dearee at 
ACT Composite Score Range ellie Uy [pe Boe NY Cleg) 
Low ACT Engage ™ Moderate ACT Engage @ High ACT Engage nearly twice the rate as those with low 
College Scores College Scores College Scores 


ACT Engage College scores. 


Note: Based on a longitudinal sample of 9,446 ACT-tested students from 48 postsecondary institutions who took ACT Engage College 
during their first semester of college in 2003. Additional waves of data were collected each semester through 2008. Students with a mean 
percentile score of less than 25 were classified as low, those with scores between 25 and 75 were classified as moderate, and those with 
scores greater than 75 were classified as high. 
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Looking Back at the Class of 


African American Students 


ACT College Readiness 
Benchmarks and 

Fall College 
Enrollment 


Academic achievement, as 
measured by ACT College 
Readiness Benchmark 
attainment, has a clear and 
distinctive relationship with the 
path taken by high school 
graduates. Those who were 
more academically ready were 
more likely to enroll in 4-year 
institutions (note the 35-40 
percentage point difference at 
0 Benchmarks met and the 
inflection point at 1 Benchmark 
met). Graduates who enrolled 
in 2-year colleges or pursued 
other options after high school 
were more likely to have met 
fewer Benchmarks. For the 
sizable number of 2014 
graduates who did not meet 
any Benchmarks, their post— 
high school opportunities 
appear to have been limited 
compared to their college- 
ready peers. 


Percent of ACT-Tested African American High School Graduates 


by Number of ACT College Readiness Benchmarks Attained 


Benchmarks Met 


@ African American Students All Students 


Percent of ACT-Tested African American High School 
Graduates by Number of ACT College Readiness Benchmarks 
Attained and Fall College Enrollment Status 


Zero Three Four 


“@® 2-Year “MF Public 4-Year Private 4-Year = Other/Unknown 
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Policies and Practices 


Call to Action 


The Condition of College & Career Readiness 2075 points 
to the need for federal, state, and local policymakers and 
agency heads to support the readiness of ai/ students for 
college and career. Over the last several years, the average 
national ACT Composite score and ACT College Readiness 
Benchmark attainment of students taking the ACT has 
remained relatively constant. This is commendable given the 
increase in the number of students taking the ACT but little 
comfort to the students, teachers, and administrators 
working every day to increase student achievement. Because 
the current direction and aim of our education system is to 
prepare all students for postsecondary and career success, 
this year’s results continue to signal the need for increased 
wholesale systemic supports and reforms. 


As a research-based nonprofit organization, ACT is 
committed to identifying solutions that are informed by data 
and that reinforce the need for students to meet appropriate 
achievement benchmarks at every point along the continuum 
from kindergarten through career. As part of this 
commitment, ACT released a series of policy platforms 
(http://www.act.org/policyplatforms) in December 2014 
containing extensive recommendations in three areas: K-12 
education, postsecondary education, and workforce 
development. 


In this same spirit, ACT and UNCF offer the following 
recommendations as a call to action for the entire education 
community: students; parents; educators; and policymakers 
at the district, state, and federal levels. 


Data Use 


Collect more data that provide a true reflection of 
students’ educational experiences and allow research 
that examines both obstacles and opportunities for 
success. Transparent data systems at the state, local, and 
district levels are essential to understanding the academic 
landscape for students. These data systems must not only 
include a holistic picture of performance, but also be 
disaggregated by race and socioeconomic status, which 
allows for a more accurate portrait of educational outcomes. 
Researchers, practitioners, and teachers can use these data 
to inform practices and improve educational trajectories for 
all students. Parents also can use these data to evaluate 
school quality, safety, and equity in order to ask the right 
questions to ensure their child is being treated fairly."? Quality 
data systems also help to identify where gaps lie and where 
interventions should be focused. To ensure that students are 
prepared for the 21st century, states must have P-16 
longitudinal data systems that allow schools and districts to 
closely monitor student performance at every stage of the 
learning pipeline, from preschool through college. Policies 
governing teacher and administrator preparation and 
professional development must include an emphasis on 
developing skills to use data appropriately to improve the 


ACT 


practices of teaching and learning for all students in the 
pipeline. 

Continue to implement monitoring and early warning 
systems that help educators identify and intervene with 
at-risk students. An effective monitoring system should 
provide an evolving picture of students over time and identity 
their unique learning needs at various points along their 
educational careers. Adoption of such systems in states 
where they do not yet exist—as well as expansion of system 
capabilities in states where they currently exist—will support 
earlier and more effective interventions by providing teachers 
with information to implement the necessary interventions to 
maximize student potential. Teachers, who have been 
consistently identified as the most important school-based 
factor in student achievement, should be equipped with as 
much relevant data as possible to inform and supplement 
their efforts. The data should help to identify students in 
need of intervention and model student growth toward 
college and career readiness. 


Implement a high-quality student assessment system. 
As states adopt and implement new high-quality assessment 
systems, they should ensure that those systems measure 
and provide timely and actionable information about student 
performance aligned to college and career readiness. 
High-quality assessments must: 

e Monitor growth over a student's educational experience, 
starting in elementary school and through high school, so 
that educators can make timely instructional decisions 
and interventions based on reliable information. 

e Be aligned, linked, and longitudinal in nature to be an 
effective tool for students, teachers, administrators, and 
parents in monitoring student progress. 

¢ Be mindful of and incorporate the unique accessibility 
needs of English language learners and students with 
disabilities, and the tests must be constructed in deep 
consultation with experts on these populations. 

e Vary according to the type of standards that need to be 
measured. These multiple measures can be used to offer 
more comprehensive evaluations of student achievement, 
from multiple-choice and constructed-response 
assessments to performance tasks and project-based 
learning. 

° Be offered through multiple platforms. While computer 
based testing is highly applicable to formative 
assessments that can be conducted on demand, 
paper-and-pencil testing may be a reality for states and 
districts with less technological capacity. Until computer 
and broadband access for such large groups of students 
are sufficiently widespread in schools, both platforms 
must be available. 

° Offer multiple stakeholders—especially teachers— 
ongoing, real-time, interactive reporting and access to 
assessment results and other related data. 


Policies and Practices 


These principles are consistent with the goals of other 
principles for high-quality college and career readiness 
assessments set forth by experts in the field. 


System Alignment 


Encourage education system alignment so that ai/ 
components work together. In a climate conditioned to the 
strict accountability mandates in the No Child Left Behind 
Act, alignment seems to refer only to how assessments align 
to particular standards, and in many cases has forced 
educators to think only about test scores. True education 
system alignment means that all components—standards, 
curricula, assessments, and instruction—work together to 
achieve desired goals. State and federal policymakers must 
prioritize funding to ensure that the necessary pieces are in 
place to help all students meet college and career readiness 
standards. 


Set clear performance standards to evaluate college 
and career readiness. States must define performance 
standards so that everyone knows “how good is good 
enough” for students to have a reasonable chance of 
success at college or on the job. ACT defines college 
readiness in English, reading, math, and science using 
decades of student performance data. For each area, 
students who are considered college ready have a 50% 
chance of earning a B or higher or about a 75% chance of 
earning aC or higher in the corresponding first-year English 
Composition, introductory social science, College Algebra, or 
Biology course. Longitudinal, real-world data and research on 
what constitutes student success are now available to every 
state and district, as are standards and benchmarks against 
which the performance of students and schools can be 
measured and state progress noted. 


Provide all students with access to a rigorous high 
school core curriculum. While in recent years, most states 
have increased course requirements for high school 
graduation, too often those requirements have not specified 
the particular courses that prepare students for 
postsecondary success. In the absence of such specific and 
rigorous high school graduation requirements, too many 
students are not taking either the right number or the right 
kinds of courses they need to be ready for college and 
career. Access to rigorous coursework is especially salient 
for African American students as they are less likely than 
white students to have access to college-ready courses. All 
states, therefore, should specify the number and kinds of 
courses that students need to take to graduate academically 
ready for life after high school. At minimum, ACT and UNCF 
recommend the following: 
¢ Four years of English 
¢ Three years of mathematics, including rigorous courses in 
Algebra |, Geometry, and Algebra II 
e Three years of science, including rigorous courses in 
Biology, Chemistry, and Physics 
e Three years of social studies 


Teacher Support and Development 


Develop robust teacher evaluation systems. Efforts to 
safeguard and use data appropriately and to fully align the 
education system are moot if we do not invest in one of the 
most important components of student learning: teachers. As 
stated in our K-12 education platform, ACT applauds states’ 
and districts’ development and use of robust teacher 
evaluation systems that include multiple measures of 
performance to identify effective teaching and focus on 
professional development. All teacher evaluations should 
include classroom observations, parent and student surveys, 
and measures of student growth on assessments, and 
teachers should be involved in the creation and rollout of 
these systems. 


Strengthen admissions criteria for teacher education 
programs and offer professional development to new 
teachers. We must ensure that the admissions criteria for 
teacher education programs are rigorous and produce 
high-quality candidates armed with the tools—sound 
instructional methods, content mastery, and data literacy—to 
teach effectively. Once in the classroom, teachers must have 
the opportunity to participate in professional development 
opportunities that enhance their work. 


Invest in a culturally competent and diverse teacher 
force. While students of color represent the majority of 
public school enrollment, teachers of color only represent 
about 17% of public school teachers.'* Despite these dismal 
numbers, a significant body of research has consistently 
demonstrated the positive influence of a racially diverse 
teaching force on academic outcomes for both minority and 
white students.'* A culturally competent and racially diverse 
teaching force may be more apt to understanding minority 
students’ social, familial, and educational environments. 
Cultural competency training for administrators and staff 
would also be beneficial in educating a diverse study body. 
As such, schools and districts must be intentional in both 
recruiting and retaining high-quality African American 
teachers that understand such nuances. Strategic and 
intentional staffing may involve expanding recruitment 
activities beyond established networks to more diverse 
spaces, including Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCUs). Mentoring and support for novice teachers can be 
a beneficial tool to help retain those talented teachers. 
Additionally, K-12 institutions, colleges, and education 
nonprofits should strive to make teaching a more attractive 
and viable career path for African American students in order 
to help build a more diverse pipeline of educators for the 
teaching profession.'® The impetus to pursue a teaching 
career may also begin in the classroom as students may look 
up to educators as role models. As such, the vast 
underrepresentation of African American teachers can have 
enduring effects on students and the educational landscape 
for years to come. 
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Policies and Practices 


Address disproportionate discipline for African 
American students that reduce class time, 
opportunities to learn, and further hinders college 
readiness. The US Department of Education Office for Civil 
Rights data reveal that African American students are three 
times more likely to be suspended and expelled from school 
than white students. Additionally, African American students 
comprised only 18% of the preschool population, yet 
represented 48% of students receiving more than one 
out-of-school suspension.'® These vast inequities in discipline 
mean that a subset of students are spending a significant 
amount of time out of the classroom and have decreased 
opportunities to learn. The Department of Education also 
suggests that the widespread use of suspensions in schools 
negatively affects students’ academic achievement.” 
Eliminating zero tolerance policies, investing in Positive 
Behavioral Interventions and Supports (PBIS), employing 
restorative justice approaches, and staff training are all tools 
that can help with alleviating these discipline issues.’® 


ACT 


Additionally, transparent data systems at the district and 
state level can help identify disproportionate trends in 
discipline and allow administrators to develop appropriate 
interventions. These practices will help ensure students are 
spending more quality time in the classroom preparing for a 
postsecondary future. 


It is time to take these and other meaningful steps to solve 
the issues hindering student success. ACT sincerely hopes 
that this call to action, informed by decades of educational 
research, contributes to the enhancement of education and 
career opportunities for all students, including our nation’s 
most underserved individuals. ACT stands ready to work with 
like-minded organizations to support systemic education 
reforms. Ensuring a world-class US educational system 
should be a responsibility shared by all of us: our future rests 
on the education of tomorrow's leaders. We must do better. 
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Resources 


Statewide Partnerships in College and Career Readiness 


States that incorporate ACT college 
and career readiness solutions as 
part of their statewide assessments 
provide greater access to higher 
education and increase the 
likelihood of student success in 
postsecondary education. Educators 
also have the ability to establish a 
longitudinal plan using ACT 
assessments, which provide 

high schools, districts, and states 
with unique student-level data that 
can be used for effective student 
intervention plans. 


State administration of ACT 
programs and services: 


@ Statewide Partnership 


° Increases opportunities for minority and middle- to ¢ Correlates with increases in college enrollment, 
low-income students. persistence, and student success. 
e Promotes student educational and career planning. ¢ Aligns with state standards. 


e Reduces the need for remediation. 


ACT aspire ACT Explore’ ACT Plan “ACT ACT QualityCore’ ACT WorkKeys’ > 


3rd- through 8th- and 10th-grade 1ith-and 8sth-through  11th- and ACT National Career 
8th-grade 9th-grade students 12th-grade 12th-grade 12th-grade Readiness Certificate™ 
students students students students students 
Alabama Arkansas Arkansas Alabama Alabama Alabama Alabama Oklahoma 
Arkansas Louisiana Florida Alaska Kentucky Alaska Alaska Oregon 
Hawaii North Louisiana Arkansas Hawaii Arkansas South 
Carolina North Colorado Kentucky Indiana Carolina 
8th- through Oklahoma Carolina Hawaii Louisiana lowa South Dakota 
10th-grade _— Tennessee Oklahoma Illinois Michigan Kentucky Tennessee 
piudents “Utah Tennessee Kentucky North Louisiana Utah 
Alabama Utah ouigiana Carolina Minnesota __ Virginia 
Arkansas Minnesota North Missouri Wisconsin 
H “ aoe Dakota ; 
awall Mississippi South New Mexico 

Wisconsin Missouri Caroline North 
Wyoming Montana eee Carolina 

Nevada Wyoming 

North 

Carolina 

North 

Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


All listed partnerships are effective as of July 2015. 
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ACT Research 


The continued increase of test takers enhances the breadth 
and depth of the data pool, providing a comprehensive 
picture of the current college readiness levels of the 
graduating class as well as offering a glimpse of the 
emerging national educational pipeline. It also allows us to 
review various aspects of the ACT-tested graduating class, 
including the following reports: 

Releasing in the 2015-2016 Academic Year 

The Condition of STEM 2075 

e National report 

e State reports 

e Underserved learners 

The Condition of College and Career Readiness 2015 

e National report 

e State reports 

e African American students 

e American Indian students 

e Asian students 


e Hispanic students 

e Pacific Islander students 

e First-generation students 

e Linguistically diverse students 

e Students from low-income families 

Other ACT Research Reports 

College Choice Report (for the graduating class of 2013) 

e Part 1: Preferences and Prospects—November 2013 

e Part 2: Enrollment Patterns—July 2014 

e Part 3: Persistence and Transfer—April 2015 

College Choice Report (for the graduating class of 2014) 

e Part 1: Expanding Opportunities: Preferences and 
Prospects—November 2014 

e Part 2: Expanding Opportunities: Enrollment Patterns— 
July 2015 

To be notified of exact release dates, please subscribe here: 

www.act.org/research/subscribe.html. 


How Does ACT Determine if Students Are College Ready? 


The ACT College Readiness Benchmarks are scores on the ACT subject area tests that represent the level of achievement 
required for students to have a 50% chance of obtaining a B or higher or about a 75% chance of obtaining a C or higher in 
corresponding credit-bearing first-year college courses. Based on a nationally stratified sample, the Benchmarks are median 
course placement values for these institutions and represent a typical set of expectations. ACT College Readiness Benchmarks 
were revised for 2013 graduating class reporting. The ACT College Readiness Benchmarks are: 


Original ACT College Revised ACT College 
College Course Subject Area Test Readiness Benchmark Readiness Benchmark 


English Composition English 


Social Sciences Reading 
College Algebra Mathematics 


Biology Science 


ACT 


21 XD) 
22 22 
24 23 
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1. The data presented herein are based on the ACT Profile Report—National: Graduating Class 20175 for 
African American Students, accessible at www.act.org/research. With the exception of the top graph on 
page 6, data related to students who did not provide information or who responded “Other” to questions 
about gender, race/ethnicity, high school curriculum, etc., are not presented explicitly. 
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harvard.edu/index.php. 
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Data Collection. (March 2014). Data Snapshot: College and Career Readiness. |ssue Brief No. 3. 


6. Ibid. 


7. Almost 90% of low-income African Americans surveyed wanted their child to attend and graduate from 
college. Bridges, Brian K., Janet Awokoya, & Frances Messano. (2012). Done to Us, Not With Us: African 
American Parent Perceptions of K-12 Education. Washington, DC: Frederick D. Patterson Research 
Institute, UNCF. http://www.uncf.org/fdpri/Portals/0/fdpri.Done_to_Us_Not_With_Us.pdf. 


8. The race/ethnicity categories changed in 2011 to reflect updated US Department of Education reporting 
requirements; trends to previous reports may not be available for all race/ethnicity categories. 


9. Data reflect subject-specific curriculum. For example, English “Core or More” results pertain to students 
who took at least four years of English, regardless of courses taken in other subject areas. 


10. The interest-major fit score measures the strength of the relationship between the student's profile of ACT 
Interest Inventory scores and the profile of students’ interests in the major shown. Interest profiles for 
majors are based on a national sample of undergraduate students with a declared major and a GPA of at 
least 2.0. Major was determined in the third year for students in 4-year colleges and in the second year for 
students in 2-year colleges. Interest-major fit scores range from 0-99, with values of 80 and higher 
indicating good fit. 


11. ACT Engage is a family of low-stakes assessments that measures students’ academic behavioral skills in 
the areas of motivation, social engagement, and self-regulation from 6th grade through the first year of 
college. 

12. US Department of Education, Partners in Progress “Parent Checklist” America Achieves, National PTA, 
NCLR, and UNCF. https://www2.ed.gov/documents/family-community/parent-checklistpdf. 
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ACT is an independent, nonprofit organization that provides assessment, 
research, information, and program management services in the broad 
areas of education and workforce development. Each year, we serve 
millions of people in high schools, colleges, professional associations, 
businesses, and government agencies, nationally and internationally. 
Though designed to meet a wide array of needs, all ACT programs and 
services have one guiding purpose—helping people achieve education 
and workplace success. 


For more information, visit www.act.org. 


Since its founding in 1944, UNCF has raised more than $3.6 billion to 
help more than 400,000 students receive college degrees at UNCF 
member institutions and with UNCF scholarships. UNCF plays a critical 
role in enabling more than 60,000 students each year to attend college 
and get the education they need (and that the nation needs them to 
have) by: 
e Awarding 10,000 scholarships and internships for students trom 
low- and moderate-income families to attend more than 900 colleges 
and universities across the country 


e Providing financial support for its 37 historically black member 
colleges and universities for scholarships and capacity building 


e Advocating nationally for the importance of education and college 
readiness through its annual television program, a national public 
service announcement campaign, and commentary in national media 


e Advocating locally at events across the country, such as governor's 
and mayor’s luncheons, Walk for Education events, and Mayor’s 
Masked Balls 


For more information, visit www.uncf.org. 
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